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Chester Commission of 1796 disclosed much
misery, especially among minors, resulting
from oppressive factory conditions. The first
factory act was passed in 1802, through the
efforts of the elder Sir Robert Peel. By the
provisions of this act the hours of apprentices
were limited to twelve a day; their employ-
ment at night was to be gradually discon-
tinued, and to cease entirely in 1804; and em-
ployers were required to provide for the proper
care and instruction of the apprentices, and
for separate sleeping apartments for the sexes.

It \\as not until 1819 that an act was passed
which prohibited the employment of children
under nine years of age; provided that children
between nine and sixteen years of age should
not be employed more than twelve hours daily,
or between S P.M. and 5 A.M.; and placed other
restrictions on their employment, numerous
exceptions being made in the case of mills
driven by water power. The next act register-
ing distinct advance in the extension of the
principle of child labor legislation was that of
1833. By the Act of 1844, the first attempt
was made to provide against accidents by pro-
hibiting the cleaning of moving machinery by
children. In 1847 an act provided a ten-hour
day for women and children. In 1864 the defi-
nition of 'factory3 was widened in scope so as
to include 'any place where persons work for
hire.' Improvements have been made in fac-
tory conditions from time to time since, espe-
cially in matters of sanitation.

In 1839 the first Prussian child labor law
prohibited the employment of children under
nine years of age in factories, mines, and
metallurgical establishments; limited the maxi-
mum working day for employees under sixteen
years of age to ten hours; prohibited their em-
ployment at night and on Sundays and holi-
days; and contained other important features
of modern factory acts.

The first act in France with specific reference
to the conditions of labor in factories was
passed hi 1841. This law, entitled 'An act in
relation to the employment of children in fac-
tories, mills, and workshops/ was an advanced
measure for that period. It embraced, in prin-
ciple at least, most of the features contained
in modem factory legislation; but it was poorly
enforced, and with the exception of one or
two departments, its provisions were almost
wholly disregarded, until 1883, when a law was
passed making its enforcement a part of the
duties of the factory inspectors.

In the United States the first real factory
act was that of Massachusetts in 1842, which
provided that *no child under the age of twelve
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years shall be employed in laboring in any
manufacturing establishment more than ten
hours in any one day/ Its importance con-
sisted chiefly in the fact that it was the initial
measure of its kind, and established in the
United States precedent for further protective
legislation in the interest of employees. With
the exception of a few provisions limiting the
hours of labor for women and children, no
important legislation of this character was
passed until after the close of the Civil War.
In 1866 Massachusetts enacted a child labor
law which prohibited employment in any
manufacturing establishment of any child
under ten years of age, and further provided
that no child under fourteen years of age
should be employed in any manufacturing
establishment more than eight hours in any
one day. An act in 1867 provided that no
child under the age of fifteen years should be
employed in any manufacturing or mechanical
establishment more than sixty hours in one
week. In 1869 the Massachusetts Bureau of
Statistics of Labor (now styled the Bureau of
Statistics) was established, which served as a
prototype for similar bureaus in many other
States. In 1874 a law was enacted limiting to
ten hours the labor of young persons (under
eighteen) and women, this being the first
American law restricting the hours of labor of
women. In 1877, in the same State, provision
was made for factory inspection. Thus for a
long series of years Massachusetts took the
leadership hi enacting laws for the protection
and safety of employees.
The Federal Government and nearly every
State and Territory have passed legislation
regulating the conditions of labor; but for the
most part the factory acts, strictly so called,
are confined to those States in which the
manufacturing industries are important. The
passing of legislation of this character, except
where it concerns interstate commerce and
Federal employment, has remained, under the
Federal Constitution, a function of the several
States; consequently, for many years there
was a great lack of uniformity in the statutes
passed, and even at the present time in certain
phases of labor legislation there has been ap-
parently little effort made to secure uniformity.
Furthermore, many acts passed by State legis-
latures in this country have been declared un-
constitutional by the State or Federal Courts,
and therefore, in order to accomplish similar
ends, various methods of securing protective
legislation have been devised in the several
States. A survey of the factory legislation
now in effect in the several States shows that